IX
MEASURE FOR MEASURE
IN Measure for Measure Shakespeare took as his source an old
play. Promos and Cassandra, written by George Whetstone a
quarter of a century before. Now, just as certainly as Hamlet
was a story of revenge3 so was Promos and Cassandra a story of
forgiveness. In this play Cassandra (like Isabel) pleads for her
brother, who (like Claudio) had been condemned to death for
unchastity. The judge, Promos (like Angelo) will grant pardon
only if Cassandra yield to his passion. Cassandra at last does
so. That is the essential difference between the old plot, and
Shakespeare's play. Nevertheless, Promos orders Cassandra's
brother to be beheaded, and the head to be presented to her.
Cassandra complains to the King; the King gives judgment that
Promos first marry Cassandra, then lose his head. But, this
marriage solemnized, Cassandra, now tied in the greatest
bonds of affection to her husband, suddenly becomes an earnest
suitor for his life. In the end it appears that the kindly gaoler
has in fact released the brother, and presented Cassandra with
a felon's head instead. So, to renown the virtues of Cassandra,
the King pardons both brother and judge, and all ends well.1
The story shows the violence of much Elizabethan drama.
John Addington Symonds says, in Shakespeare']s Predecessors, that
the sympathies of a London audience were like 'the chords of a
warrior's harp, strung with twisted iron and bull's sinews,
vibrating mightily, but needing a stout stroke to make them
thrill5. The playwrights 'glutted their audience with horrors,
cudgelled their horny fibres into sensitiveness*.
Now mark how Shakespeare treats this barbarous story.
According to Professor Dover Wilson, at the time when he
wrote Measure for Measure Shakespeare 'quite obviously
1 WHETSTONE retold the tale in prose (Heptameron of Civill Discourses, 1582).
It is derived from the Hecatommtki of Cinthio (1565), who also wrote a play on
the subject (Epitia). Shakespeare knew some of these, possibly all.
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